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“Tl Knew It Was True’ 


a pastor after his sermon should tell his congregation that they 


were going to enter into an after-service to present the how, there 
would be embarrassment on the part of many. They would feel 
that this was an intrusion, an innovation, for the how is not sup- 
posed to be an integral part of the process. It is all left at verbalism. 
And very often the pastor himself doesn’t know the how. A promi- 
nent pastor relates that a discerning friend said to him, ‘Doctor, 
you know everything about Christianity except one thing—how to 
make a man a Christian.’’ The pastor said in comment, “I didn’t 
get angry, for I knew it was true.””’ ’ °’ °’ 4A content has to be 
put into the transformed life to make it desirable. The possibilities 
must be so alluring that the heart is set on fire to get it. We must 
see before we will seek. But in the seeing we must see that this has 
total relevance for the total life, individual and collective. We must 
see a total answer.—E. STANLEY JONES, in How to Be a Trans- 
formed Person, just published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 


ville and New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





“Church Can Learn Something from France” 





Comments on Miller Article 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Miller’s excellent article in your 
issue of Nov. 19, on French Protestantism, 
is most timely. Our church can learn 
something from the Reformed Church in 
France. The way they have re-written 
their standards or rather, their adoption 
of a new doctrinal statement in the lan- 
guage of today, points the way. 

Their method of solving the problem of 
the disparity in ministers’ salaries is 
radical and courageous. It is our problem 
also. We need to do something. 

Mr. Ellis’ warning about “losing the 
masses” is needed. If our hymn book com- 
mittee overlooks popular gospel songs 
that have been used by the Holy Spirit to 
bring multitudes to the Savior, it will be 
a tragedy. It is to be hoped that some of 
our evangelists will be consulted in the 
selection of hymns for the new union 
hymn book. 

The most comprehensive book I have 
found is the Methodist Hymnal, I have 
studied it closely. Besides the “Hymns of 
the Ages,” it contains many popular songs 
of invitation, which are not usually found 
in a church hymnal. 

FRANK A. BROWN. 

Gastonia, N. C. 


P. S. You are rendering a great service 
by keeping us informed about new move- 
ments in the churches of Europe. 


‘*Wickedness in High Places’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As the Protestant Church girds herself 
to slay the recently perennial giant—rep- 
resentation of our country to the Vatican 
—we face an old problem in a more 


ominous form. The churches have pro- 
tested the “personal representative”; we 
must now defeat the “ambassador,” for 
free men everywhere nave a stake in this 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO 
IF 


The college you serve needed $500,- 


000, 

You were offered $100,000 as a chal- 
lenge gift, 

You must secure $100,000 to meet 
that challenge, 

You could not get a well-organized 


campaign started until the fall 

of 1952? 
We are doing this: Telling as many 
friends of Christian Education as we 
can and hoping and trusting many 
of them will not wait until they are 
called upon but will mail in checks 
in the tax year 1951. 


Edwin Pate, Chairman of the Board 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Preparatory Department Junior College 
Educational Excellence Christian Emphasis 
Second semester begins 
January 26, 1952 


A Good Place For Your Son. 





church-state separatio ncontroversy. 

But as we gather our forces for the 
onslaught, I truly hope we shall not be- 
come so obsessed with the immediate ob- 
jective that we lose the larger battle for 
civic righteousness. The columnist So- 
kolsky suggest that this move of the 
President at the close of Congress may 
well be intended to divert the attention 
of the church from the scandals recently 
revealed in the conduct of certain politi- 
eal administrators. I doubt if this low 
motive should be implied in Mr. Truman’s 
acts but the possibility is certainly a real 
one. 

Far too many times the church hag ex- 
hausted its energy averting a feint while 
the strong right cross has laid her low. 
Ambassador? No!—But the real battle is 
with spiritual wickedness in high places. 

D. YANDELL PAGE. 

Danville, Ky. 


No Elder, but Teacher 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Your issue October 8: “No 
from Confession Defenders.” 

I did hope that some one who fully be- 
lieves the Confession would make reply. 
If this has been done I failed to see it. 

About fifty years ago I joined the Pres- 
byterian church, mainly because my wife 
was a member, and further for the reason 
that I was led to believe that this de- 
nomination observed the Sabbath more 
conscientiously than others: sadly I have 
been deceived and, shall we pray for peace 
and continue to desecrate God’s Holy Day? 

Some forty years ago our congregation 
was good enough to elect me an elder. Be- 
fore signifying my decision I purchased a 
Confession of Faith, but soon found that 
I could not answer “Yes,” to “Do you sin- 
cerely receive and adopt. ..?” 

Since I declined to serve as elder, the 
Session honored me with a place as 
teacher. I can hardly conceive of such 
gross inconsistency. If I refuse to affirm 
my faith in the doctrine, what right has 
the church to elect me a teacher, and 
should I continue to serve? It does seem 


Response 











They teach 
HIS 
gospel 
here 





Gordon B. Hanchey, Professor 
of Chemistry, is an active 


worker in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Kerrville. 
He has been at Schreiner 
since 1949. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


— 9911?” 











to me that the ordination vow should bg 
amended! 
HORACE L. CARPENTER. 
Rutherfordton, N. C., 


ASHEVILLE, Not Nashville 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


We have made a typographical error for 
which we are very, very sorry. . . . In the 
news story we sent out on the Tithing 
Adventure (OUTLOOK, Nov. 26, p. 3) it 
should have been Asheville Presbytery in- 
stead of Nashville Presbytery. Asheville 
is a 92% Presbytery. 


HARVEY WALTERS, 
Director of Public Relations 
The General Council, Decatur, Ga, 


Town and Country Pastors at UTS 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


The annual Town and Country Pastors’ 
Institute will be held at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Richmond, Va., on January 
21-24, 1952. Approximately 75 pastors 
from the Synods of Appalachia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Virginia will be 
in attendance, 

Among the leaders will be Dr. Ralph A. 
Felton of the Rural Church Department, 
Drew Seminary, Madison, N. J., Dr. Donald 
W. Richardson, former professor of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Invitations are being sent to a selected 
list of pastors of town and _ country 
churches in the four synods. If there are 
other town and country pastors who are 
interested in attending, please write to the 
undersigned 


JAMES M. CARR, Secretary. 
Town and Country Church Department, 
605 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 


Solid Members 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I really enjoy THE OUTLOOK. It helps 
“confirm my faith” and in its articles I am 
happy to find the evidence of great 
churchmanship, dedicated to Christ. 

Your church has enriched the one I 
serve with “solid members.” I look to 
them and to you for more encouragement 
in our common tasks. 

W. Q. HALVERSON. 
First Presbyterian Church, LaGrange, IIl. 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 





A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


Character 











THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of March 3, 1879. 
Telephone 2-9492. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 


Copyright 1951, 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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Special 


Christmas 





Each year an increasing number of alert Presby- 
terians are giving THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK to their friends and fellow-church workers. 

Now. . . you can give this most appreciated gift (a 
fifty-two week reminder), and at the same time 
SAVE $1.50 on each gift subscription you send at 
our special Christmas rates. 


* * * * 
Special Christmas Rates 


Your first one-year subscription $4. 00 
on this order (This ean be either 2 

a gift for someone else or your 

own renewal) 


EACH ADDITIONAL $ 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 2.90 


(For Foreign subscriptions, add $1 extra) 


(Good only until December 31) 


* * * * 


ORDER NOW! PAY AFTER JANUARY 10 
Do your Christmas shopping 


in 5 minutes 


ECONOMICALLY 


by filling out the order blank in the next column with 
your own renewal and with the names of friends who will 
enjoy receiving THE OUTLOOK as much as you will en- 
joy giving it. For remember—you SAVE $1.50 on each 
gift subscripticn on this appealing, once-a-year offer. 


An attractive card will announce your gift 
to your friends just before Christmas. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY 


Use extra sheet as needed for additional subscriptions. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER FORM 


This form entitles you to Christmas rates for your GIFTS 
and your own subscription 


| | Please EXTEND MY OWN Subscription 


No matter when your own subscription expires, you 
may renew it now and your subscription will be extended 


for one year. ($4.00) 
NAME OF PERSON 

PULA TNE COURIIGND Fok nh secs awe cs oe ee dew céelean ‘ 
PrN AOR MMO 5.5 isan altel eigtgse arin tarts ee Were eaiiagtais ceeds elena 
CE 6 iwsie ste ence eeeeues ZONE.... STATE.... 


HERE ARE MY FRIENDS’ NAMES 


MN bb imaisie-é ¥-aeren ee ee Se ee ee eee ($2.50) 
Please Print 


Me wahanas naan ih Gaia were Kaa ar cera aise: ave a Wakao eee ee ($2.50) 
Please Print 


Se RL ew RT ae OS ibe lao SIS Sal me Susle can Stale @.a 0 /oe xeacauea ane ($2.50) 
Please Print 


GY case hte sae lorena eras Me ey ee ee ee Pon ($2.50) 
Please Print 


a (or, if you prefer to receive 
bill after January 10, check here [ ]) 


[ ] Send renewal notices to me. 
[ ] Send renewal notices to recipient. 
Mail today to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 








BOOKS 
for the Thinking Christian 


THE COMING-OF-AGE 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT 


THE 
COMING-OF AGE 


fe); This is a book indispensable for all serious students and for 


CHRISTIANITY 


all who have the responsibility of Christian leadership in 
the world today. The achievements of Christianity in the 
2,000 years of its existence, and the significance and relevance 
: The schevements of Christianity of those achievements as related to Christ, are surveyed. The 
laring 2.000 years possibilities that yet lie before Christianity are also set forth 
with particular reference to missions and the ecumenical 
movement. The sum total is an original and decisive con- 
tribution to Christian thinking. The contributors to the 
volume are W. R. Matthews, John Foster, H. P. Van Dusen, 
: akties A. D. Ritchie, Stephen Neill, Sydney Cave, and K. S. 
IE “oo Latourette. $2.50 


and its prospects 


WR Matthews 
John Foster 
H P Van Dusen 


j D Rix hie 
Stephen Neil] 
Sydney Cave 


A. SJ atouretre 


cHICACcO 
MENRY REGNERY 





A NEW SERIES OF 
STUDIES IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


With the aim of providing both clergy and laymen with the best current work in Biblical scholarship, 
Henry Regnery is publishing a_new series of monographs, under the advisory editorship of H. H. 
Rowley and T. W. Manson, University of Manchester, and Floyd V. Filson and G. Ernest Wright, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. The nature of Biblical faith as a living phenomenon of vital sig- 
nificance for the contemporary Christian is set forth clearly. 


BAPTISM IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By OSCAR CULLMAN. 
J. K. S. REID 


(Studies in Biblical Theology No. 1] 


In this monograph Oscar Cullman, world- 
famous Biblical scholar and author, dis- 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT 


The Gospel of the Risen Christ 
By FLOYD V. FILSON, Th. D., D. D. 
[Studies in Biblical Theology No. 3] 


Translated by 


In this study Dr. Filson examines the ques- 





cusses the foundation of baptism in the death 
and resurrection of Clir.st, baptism as ac- 
ceptance into the body of Chr.st, baptism 
and faith, baptism and circumcision. 


$1.50 [paper] 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT 


By G. ERNEST WRIGHT, Ph. D., D. D. 
(Studies in Biblical Theology No. 2} 


Dr. Wright contends persuasively and _logi- 
cally that the faith of Israel, even in its 
earliest and basic forms, is so often utterly 
different from contemporaneous polytheism 
that it can not be explained fully by evolu- 
tionary or environmental categories. Against 
the background of social and religious life 
the author traces the mutation which made 
possible the particular and peculiar evolu- 
tion of Biblical faith. $1.50 | paper] 


tion of how far the New Testament presents 
a content which is distinct and different from 
non-Christian religious life and writings of 
New Testament times. He notes the rela- 
tion of the New Testament to both Judaism 
and the Hellenistic world, but concludes that 
the gospel of the risen Christ has the stamp 
of freshness, vitality and originality which 
demonstrates that it is not a secondary echo 
of themes originating elsewhere. 


$1.50 [paper] 


Coming Soon 


MAN IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By WALTHER EICHRODT 
[Studies in Biblical Theology No. 4] 


$1.50 [paper] 


At Your Bookstore, or Write 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY e 20 WEST JACKSON BLVD. e CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Four Are Cited fur Leadership 


Southeastern Convocation Recognizes Significant Cooperation 


Several Presbyterians were among 
the 11 Christian leaders cited at the 
Southeastern Inter-Church Convocation 
in Atlanta recently. These were named 
because of their outstanding Christian 
service. They included: 

Ernest Trice Thompson, Union Semi- 
nary professor, and first president of 
the Virginia Council of Churches; Don- 
ald W. Shriver, Jr., Union Seminary 
student, president of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement; John M. Alexan- 
der, Atlenta, director of the Protestant 
Radio Center; Miss B. Louise Woodford, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., director of the 
Florida chain of missions. 

The Covenant (USA) Presbyterian 
church, Atlanta, was recognized be- 
cause of the many efforts in Christian 
cooperation. Herman L. Turner is pas- 
tor. 


Approximately 1,000 persons were in 
the meeting, planned and directed by Er- 
nest J. Arnold, secretary of the South- 
eastern office of the National Council 
of Churches. 


During the convocation, the growth 
in church cooperation in the South was 
termed ‘’‘one of the most significant de- 
velopments in American Protestant- 
ism,’’ by Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council, 
more than keeping pace with the na- 
tion-wide trend toward closer Chris- 
tian cooperation. 


J. Quinter Miller, administrative sec- 
retary, said one of the most heartening 
developments has been ‘“‘the increasing 
participation of many Southern Bap- 
tist congregations in local inter-church 
projects.”’ 


It sounds queer, but they say it’s true... 


Geiger Counter Checks Manuscript 


Bible study has now been added to the 
growing list of peace-time uses for 
atomic energy. Nuclear scientists, using 
a Geiger counter, have established the 
approximate age of the Dead Sea scrolls 
found in a cave in Palestine four years 
ago. They date from the time of Christ, 
2s archeologists have maintained, and 
not from the Middle Ages, as some lan- 
guage scholars have insisted. These an- 
cient Hebrew scrolls of the Book of 
Isaiah thus have been verified as the 
oldest known Biblical manuscript. 

Willard F. Libby, a radio chemist at 
the University of Chicago, devised the 
technique for dating by radioactivity. 
The December issue of Popular Science 
Monthly tells how Libby obtained frag- 
ments of the linen wrapping in which 
the scrolls were stored, burned them 
to pure carbon, then measured the 
radioactivity of the carbon-14 in a 
special Geiger counter, arriving at the 
conclusion that the flax from which the 
lien was made was alive and breathing 
1,917 years ago. 

This would date the scrolls in the 
year 34 A. D., but Libby notes that 
allowance must be made for a margin 
of error of a century or two either way. 

“When the atom bomb first mush- 
roomed its message of death and de- 


struction into the sky six years ago,”’ 
says Popular Science, ‘‘there were many 
who speculated on the future uses of 
atomic energy. But few if any put Bible 
study on their list. 


“Now, as Christmas of 1951 nears, 
we find the seeming miracle has come 
to pass. Science is revealed as the hand- 
maid of religion; radioactive carbon-14 
and the Geiger counter are instruments 
for casting new light on the accuracy 
of the modern Bible. Cosmic rays that 
bombarded the earth when Christ was 
born have teft behind a coded message 
for nuclear physicists to decipher. 


“It was strangely fitting that nuclear 
scientists, turning from war to peace- 
time research, should undertake the 
task ot determining the age of an an- 
cient transcript of the Book of Isaiah, 
usually considered the greatest of the 
Old Testament prophets. 


“For it was Isaiah who, 25 centuries 
ago, envisioned a time when the weapons 
of war would be reconverted forever 
into the tools of peace: ‘They shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’ And 
it was Isaiah who asked: ‘Who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust 
of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills 
in a balance?’ ”’ 


Churches Must Have 
Steel Allocation and 
Building Permits 


Government Requirements Cause 
Drop in Building Projects 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—In order 
to launch building projects in 1952, 
churches will require not only construc- 
tion permits from the National Produc- 
tion Authority, but an allocation of 
steel as well, defense officials warned 
here. 

Religious groups desiring to start 
construction on any new building or 
addition during the second quarter 
(April 1-June 30) of 1952 must file 
their application in Washington prior 
to December 15. Books have already 
closed for the first quarter of next year. 

In the last quarter of 1951, NPA 
granted construction permits to only 
174 out of 650 church-sponsored build- 
ing projects and gave only 54 of these 
projects an allocation of steel. 


Rejection Rate Is High 


Figures have not been announced for 
the first quarter of 1952, but it is un- 
derstood that the rejection rate has been 
running high, except where projects are 
already under way and damage would 
be suffered by the construction thus far 
completed if a termination was ordered. 

At the moment, the situation churches 
and schools face is this: 

(1) Any building project that will 
require more than two tons of steel, 
400 pounds of copper, or 200 pounds of 
aluminum—in short, anything larger 
than a small frame building—must have 
a specific construction permit before 
ground can be broken. 

(2) Any project on which the con- 
struction schedule calls for the use of 
more than two tons of steel per quarter 
requires not only a construction permit, 
but a specific allocation of steel. 

(3) Applications for any project con- 
templated in 1952 must be made on 
NPA form Controlled Materials Plan 
No. 4—Churches (CMP-4-C) as soon 
as possible. 


Can Be Re-Submitted 


One ray of hope was offered churches 
by defense officials in charge of the pro- 
gram. They said that projects rejected 
for the last quarter of this year and 
for the first half of 1952 can be re- 
submitted and will be given considera- 
tion if the steel situation improves in 








the latter half of 1962. 

Thus far, under the strict construc- 
tion controls which are now in effect, 
only $20,000,000 worth out of $135,- 
000,000 worth of construction projects 
submitted for approval by religious 
bodies have been given a full go-ahead. 
Another $10,000,000 worth have been 
given limited approval, and $105,000,- 
000 worth rejected. Priority is being 
given to church and school construction 
in defense centers or in areas adjacent 
to military bases. Other projects are 
faring poorly at the moment. 


Miss Orene McIlwain Dies 


Miss Orene MclIlwain, associate direc- 
tor of leadership education on the 
Board of Christian Education, died sud- 
denly November 27 of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage at her home in Richmond, Va. 
A native of Abbeville, S. C., Miss Mc- 
Ilwain taught five years in China at 
Hangchow Girls’ School, was director of 
religious education at Chester, S. C., 
and Wilmington, N. C., and for the 
past 20 years had been on the Rich- 
mond staff. On the day before her 
death she completed revision of her 
book, ‘Worship God,’’ which is to go 
into its second edition. (See page 8.) 


Board of Church Extension 





Snedecor Synod Will Be 
Dissolved by Mail Ballot 


Snedecor Memorial Synod as a sep- 
arate synod for Negroes will be dis- 
solved when members of the Assembly’s 
commission cast their votes by mail, it 
was reported by the Board of Church 
Extension at its recent meeting in At- 
lanta. Since all the synods concerned 
have voted favorably on the question, 
it was said, the mail ballot will be taken 
and the dissolution will become effective 
next April 1. 

Other items which the Board reported 
from its meeting included: 


A special committee will study the 
Assembly’s two mountain schoois 
(Stuart Robinson, Blackey, Ky., and 


Highland Institute, Guerrant, Ky.) and 
will make recommendations as to the 
schools’ needs, mission and field of serv- 
ice and support, as a basis for long- 
range policies. On the committee will 
be: President Henry Hill, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville; W. A. Benfield, 
Jr., Louisville pastor; and Mrs. J. Farra 
Van Meter, former head of the Sayre 
School. 

Forty-six Presbyterian, US, chaplains 
were reported on active duty—an in- 
crease of six since April 1. 

Next year’s home mission financial 
objective for young people will be a 
scholarship fund for Indian youth, en- 
abling them to attend Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College at Durant and to take 
graduate training for church vocations 
at recognized Presbyterian institutions. 





Radio Plans Are Told 


Important radio developments were 


announced. The Presbyterian, US, 
series of the Protestant Hour (over 173 
stations) will present Thomas H. Mc- 
Dill as the preacher during next Jan- 
uary, February and March. 

A series of 15-minute programs, “For 
God and Country,” is being prepared in 
cooperation with the Upper Room Radio 
Parish of the Methodist Church. These 
transcribed programs will go out over a 
200-station network beginning in Jan- 
uary. Later in the year a cooperative 
program, ‘‘Banners of Freedom,” will be 
designed to strengthen the position of 
the Christian college, with institutions 
of various denominations participating 
and providing the music. 

Eight synods were reported prepar- 
ing their own radio programs in coop- 
eration with the Assembly’s agency 
which provides recorded music and 
other helps. Beginning in January these 
programs will be broadcast over ap- 
proximately 160 stations with a listen- 
ing potential of 24,000,000. Synods 
making such plans include: Appalachia, 


Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, 





Summer Conferences 


1952 





MONTREAT, N. C. 


PO BG «6. ewdewksescuces June 23-27 
Presbyterian Educational Assn... ...24-29 
Women’s Advisory Council .. ...26-July 1 
Presbyterial President . . .......ceeee- 1-2 
WON DO 7. fed stanwsncnvesecovnss 2-9 
Men’s Council, Supts, Council ......... 10 
ED b edea bande beesandseeseuseennans 10-14 
Met’a COmtGPORO® . ccc cicccccccvsccee 11-13 
Superintendents’ Conf. . . ........... 11-13 
LenGeralio Behold 2... cccccecccccsetes 15-24 
Young People’s Council , .........ee- 17-24 
ey ee, 6. 6. cakaneeenkeads 24-Aug. 1 
Children’s Work Council ........... 25-27 
Missions Conf. and Institute of The- 
ology (and Stated Clerks) .......1-24 


MASSANETTA SPRINGS, VA. 


Weties BI a « sonceeeseccsds June 13-15 
We. Tee GO « «. ceasccdtecwcesess 16-22 
PE SND & a So 0asicdéccexvesceceded 23-29 
Wem TED és ovdeessensacies 30-July 6 
GO... 6 6b ennsessneseeen 30-July 6 
Bapt. Training URie . c cccccsccceses 7-20 
WG UO oe Setscsdencccdnsnes 21-27 
Baptist Assembly ..............28-Aung. 3 
EMGROTGR ASAT 2 o ciccescsecicces 4-10 
Van. &. BE COMVGRGEGe « c.ccccccsdévcses 11-15 
Distributive Educn. Conf... .........11-15 


Cre CNN <6 0 000s ce eceewesin 15-17 


pe PO eee er 18-31 
MO-RANCH, HUNT, TEXAS 
Synod’s Seniors (No. 1) .......Jume 10-17 
Young People’s Leaders ............ 17-19 
ee a rae 20-22 
CI, os Sa. vat tbiwantnseenecesudeas 23-28 
Synod’s Seniors (No. 2) ......... 24-Jaly 1 
CEE oo Sn wckkscdaweenmae July 
Business Women . . ccccccccccces Aug. 2-3 
Synodical Training School .. ......... 4-9 
Church School Conference .......... 12-20 
CMGTRE COMTOPOMOS « « ccccccsccuceses 21-28 
Church School Admin. .. ...........22-24 
PE 4k st bSe US retyeetihencieecewee 25-28 
We Sey o- bk the cenkoands 29-Sept. 1 
Ce ee PD no 6 onc ccna ccaceees 2-6 
ee OE TS « « 46odi0nss 6enaseares 9-11 


North Carolina, Tennessee and West 
Virginia. 

The resignation of H. H. Thompson 
as secretary of evangelism was accepted 
and Dr. Thompson was appointed to the 
Council on Evangelism. 

Surveys looking toward the opening 
of new work for Negroes were reported 
as recently conducted in Miami, Chatta- 
nooga, Anderson, S. C., and Memphis. 
New work has already been started in 
Austin, Texas; Richmond, Va.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Oppose Vatican Move 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—The General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church, US, 
at its semi-annual meeting here, regis- 
tered “unalterable opposition” to the 
establishment of any form of political 
relationship with the Vatican, sending 
a 300-word statement to the President 
and all southern Senators. 


PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH* 


The Guest 


A most laudable project is in process 
at 20th Century-Fox Studios. Sensing a 
great need for expert production of 
films with religious, social and ethical 
implications, this film company has be- 
gun producing a series of pictures deal- 
ing with contemporary life situations 
which would find their parallel and so- 
lution in the Bible. 

First of the series is ‘“‘The Guest.” 
Based on Leo Tolstoy’s well-known 
story, ‘‘Where Love Is, God Is,” and 
transposed to an everyday background 
in a modern city, this is an eloquent 
sermon on Matt. 25: 34-40. The story 
is that of a cobbler who, after havin, 
become embittered by grief, receives the 
intimation that the Lord will visit him 
on a specified day. He prepares for his 
Visitor, waits in vain all day, and does 
not realize until the day is over that he 
had truly ministered to his Lord by 
helping others. 

No effort has been spared to make 
this an excellent production, well 
played by a cast of distinguished actors. 
A musical score of high quality em- 
phasizes action and implications. Even 
though this is a short film (31 1-2 
min.), it has already received such ac- 
claim that it is going into general re 
lease. 

The next film in the series is shortly 
going into production. It is the studio’s 
intention, when the stories are appro- 
priate for church and community audi- 
ences, to provide program notes for dis- 
cussion groups, strips for special pro- 
grams and all possible teaching tools. 

We acclaim this project as a fine con- 
tribution to America’s better under- 
standing of religious themes, and be- 
speak support for it by all persons and 
groups of genuine Christian goodwill. 
FOR: Family. 

*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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@ Many an elder, or other visitor in a church court for the first time, 


would be pleased to have some of the discussions explained in plain talk. 


The Cliche Expert as a Member 


Q. Mr. Archetype, I understand that 
you are an expert on Presbyterian 
cliches? 

A. I have no zeal in the matter. 

Q. What do you mean, Mr. Arche- 
type? 

A. As a Presbyterian, you must be 
careful not to go too far. Whenever 
you speak on a certain subject you 
must be careful to say, “I have no zeal 
in the matter.’’ 

Q. Mr. Archetype, what do you do 
at Presbytery? 

A. You pass motions, if the way be 
clear. 

Q. If the way be clear? 
sary to say that? 

A. Yes, even though you propose an 
action you have to add, ‘“‘if the way be 
clear.” 

Q. Do you get a lot done at these 
meetings, Mr. Archetype? 

A. Yes, we pass a lot of motions. 

Q. Does any one action stand out in 
your memory? 

A. Yes, on four different occasions 
someone said, “I make a motion that 
we appoint a committee to investigate 
the whole matter and report back to 
the next meeting of Presbytery.”’ 

Q. What happens when a real, live 
issue arises? 

A. Someone demurs from taking a 
stand. 

Q. What does he say? 

A. “This is not a good time to agitate 
the matter.’ 

Q. And? 

A. “I think we ought to move slowly 
here.”’ 


Is it neces- 


At This Critical Time 


Q. What are the reasons given, Mr. 
Archetype? 

A. “We shouldn’t divide the church 
at this critical time of national emer- 
gency,” or “This great program under 
way needs our united effort.” 

Q. Do ministers make observations 
about the financial policy of the church? 

A. Yes, but they always say, when 
speaking about fiscal policy, ‘‘This is not 
my idea; a hard-headed business man 
said it.’’ 

Q. Are business men hardheaded, Mr. 
Archetype? 

A. You would think so from the re- 
marks that are made. I never heard 
of any other kind of business man? 


Are Ministers Soft-Headed? 


Q. Mr. Archetype, does it then follow 
that ministers are soft-headed? 

A. I refuse to answer that question. 

Q. What do ministers do, then? 

A. They labor in the vineyard. 

Q. Do all of them raise grapes? 


*Mr. Hunter is pastor of the Macon 
Road church, Memphis, Tenn. 
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By ALEX. W. HUNTER* 
With a bow to Frank Sullivan, 
ereator of Mr. Arbuthnot, 


the cliche expert. 


A. No, some of us labor in our re- 
spective fields of service. 

Q. Was anything said about these 
fields at your meeting? 

A. Yes, we heard that the fields are 
white unto the harvest. 

Q. What else was said? 

A. We were urged to reap the fruits 


of our labors. 
Q. Are ministers called by other 
names? 


A. Yes, they are sometimes referred 
to as ‘‘under-shepherds of the flock.’’ 

Q. I see that they are going in for 
diversified farming, too. 

A. You have to be quite versatile. 

Q. Getting back to Presbytery, Mr. 
Archetype, does everyone agree on the 
actions taken? 

A. No, someone always asks indig- 
nantly, ‘“‘When I take this back to my 
people what will they say?’’ 

Q. Does anyone ever answer this 
question? 

A. I have never heard it answered? 


Reports . . Reports 


Q. What else is done at Presbytery? 

A. Reports. Dozens of reports. Oral 
reports. Written reports. And mimeo- 
graphed reports. 

Q. Where do 
from? 

A. Committees. Presbytery commit- 
tees. Synod committees. And Assem- 
bly committees. 

Q. You’re going too fast, Mr. Arche- 
type. What do you mean by Synod and 
Assembly? 

A. Synod is a fifth wheel. 

Q. Hm-m-m. Isee. And what of the 
Assembly? 

A. You send things up to the As- 
sembly. Sometimes the Assembly hands 
things down. And then, of course, you 
hear of things going on all across the 
Assembly. 

Q. A very clear definition, Mr. Arche- 
type. But who goes to the Assembly? 

A. Commissioners duly elected by the 
Presbytery. 

Q. What do these commissioners do? 

A. They report on the Assembly. 

Q. What do they say? 

A. It was a young Assembly; an old 
Assembly; a cautious Assembly; a busi- 
ness-like Assembly. And everybody said, 
“Fathers and Brethren.” 

Q. Do they describe everything that 
happened there? 

A. No, that is all recorded in the 


these reports come 


of Presbytery 


Minutes of the General Assembly. 

Q. Ah, then you get to read carefully 
all the proceedings of the Assembly? 

A. No, I never get beyond the statis- 
tical reports of the churches. 

Q. Mr. Archetype, who runs things 
when the Assembly is not meeting? 

A. We have Boards. 


What Is the Word? 


Q. Do they tell you what to do? 

A. Yes, we always ask, ‘‘What is the 
word from Atlanta? or Richmond? or 
Nashville? or Louisville?” 

Q. Do you get the word? 

A. Thousands of them. We are never 
at a loss for a directive. The minister 
is the keyman in the local church. 

Q. What are you directed to do? 

A. Put on a program and take up a 
special offering. 

Q. Do ministers ever have time to 
work in their own churches? 

A. Very little, if they follow all the 
directives and attend all the meetings. 

Q. How do they ever get up their ser- 
mons? 

A. Out of the barrel. 

Q. The barrel, Mr. Archetype? 

A. Yes, an old idea is well preserved 
in the barrel. All you have to do is to 
change the illustrations. 

Q. Why do you look so agitated, Mr. 
Archetype? 

A. My goodness, I just remembered! 
I’m supposed to be in a committee meet- 
ing right now! I’ll see you at the next 
meeting of Presbytery! 


Hollywood Film Will Tell 


Story of Presbyterian Missions 


Hollywood (RNS)—A documentary 
film depicting the part played by the 
Presbyterian church and its mission- 
aries in the development of the United 
States is being made here by West- 
minster Productions. It is called ‘“‘And 
Now Tomorrow.” 


The film is being produced for the 
National Missions of the Presbyterian 
church, USA, in connection with the 
celebration of its sesquicentennial next 
year. The premiere will be held in New 
York in May during the annual meeting 
of the church’s General Assembly. 

Don DeFore heads a cast that includes 
Alan Hale, Jr., Raymond Hatton, Louis 
Arthur, Morris Ankrum, Lumsden Hare, 
House Peters, Jr., and George Regnier. 
They will portray such Presbyterian 
notables as Gideon Blackburn, Dr. Mar- 
cus Whitman, General Andrew Jackson. 
Presidents Abraham Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will also be included in 
the story. 


Luther M. Dimmitt wrote the original 


story, and Malcom Stuart Boylan did 
the screen adaptation. 








The United Church of Japan 


AVING MADE some preliminary 

observations about the church in 

Japan (OUTLOOK, Dec. 3), let me 
turn now to what seems to me the cen- 
tral problem of the Japanese church, 
the matter of the united church of 
Japan. I think I see a very honest de- 
sire on the part of most of the church 
in Japan for a unified, indigenous 
church. Church union is not a new 
idea in Japan. 

I have been told that from the be- 
ginning of Protestant missions in Japan, 
the church was conceived by many as 
one church. There has always been 
opposition to the idea of union, but at 
the same time there have always been 
large numbers of both missionaries and 
Japanese Christians who have held on 
to the hope that the church might be 
one. Sixty years ago there were con- 
sultations about the union of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. Twenty 
years before the war, during which the 
Kyodan or united church was organized, 
a union committee was at work to con- 
sider the union of Methodist, Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches. 

Thus, the Kyodan, although estab- 
lished by government command shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, was not 
foreign to the temper of the Japanese 
church. Some churches, like a part 
of the Episcopal Church, did not care 
to become a part of the united church 
at all and retained their individual iden- 
tity throughout the war. Most of the 
churches, however, went into the 
Kyodan. These churches were under 
the supervision of a religious bureau 
of the Japanese government with an 
overseer who represented the united 
church. At the close of the war, when the 
pressure of the government was with- 
drawn, a number of churches withdrew 
from the Kyodan at once, no doubt feel- 
ing that the beliefs and practices of the 
various churches were too diverse for 
organizational unity. Such groups were: 
the rest of the Episcopal church, the 
Salvation Army, the United Lutheran 
church, the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion and the Nazarenes. These restored 
their own church organizations, both 
with regard to the Japanese congre- 
gations and with regard to their mis- 
sionary work. 


Kyodan—An Opportunity 


About seventy per cent of the 200,000 
Protestant Christians remained in the 


Kyodan, or the Church of Christ in 
Japan. This group believed that, al- 
though the Kyodan was originally a 


temporary expedient only and without 
common structure and creedal basis for 

*Dr. Henderlite, of the Assembly’s 
Training School faculty, who spent last 
year teaching and counseling in Japan, 
here continues her second article in the 
series of three. 
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By RACHEL HENDERLITE* 
ad 


organization, it offered a core or center 
around which a united church could be 
built. Their major concern in this five 
years since the war has been to work 
out a creedal statement and an organi- 
zational structure which can form the 
basis for true unity in the church. In- 
sofar as both organization and creed are 
concerned, the Kyodan is still in a fluid 
state. The present organization is 
strongly Presbyterian. The church is 
divided into thirteen presbyteries with 
the responsibility for ordination, 
licensing and location of pastors. At 
present, no satisfactory creedal state- 
ment has been formulated, and the 
Kyodan is continuing to operate under 
the Apostle’s Creed as it did during 
the war. 

There are, of course, many factors in 
the Japanese church which make union 
very difficult. Some of these factors 
offer conscious and vocal opposition to 
union. Others, while equally effective, 
are not consciously designed to pre- 
vent union. I shall mention three of 
these. 


Groups Opposed to Union 


One factor which has made it difficult 
for the church to move easily through 
this transition period of postwar years 
is the great influx of missionaries since 
the war. An increased number of mis- 
sionaries has been essential to the life 
of the church at this time, but certain 
characteristics of the post-war mission- 
ary movement have complicated the situ- 
ation in the Japanese church. I do not 
have the most recent figures on the 
number of missionaries who have gone 
to Japan since the war. The average 
pre-war number, I am told, is 1,000. 
This number, of course, was greatly re- 
duced during the war. By the begin- 
ning of 1949 the number was back to 
more than 500. In May, 1950, it had 
risen to 950. Many of the missionaries 
were new to Japan and new to mission 
work. For a great variety of reasons, a 
large number of older, seasoned mis- 
sionaries found it impossible to return 
when the mission field was reopened 
after the war. This means that at a 
time when perspective and statesman- 
ship are critical needs of the church, 
it has not always been possible to get 
that perspective and statesmanship. The 
matter of assisting the Japanese church 
through its difficult experiment in re- 
habilitation and cooperation has been 
left to a small number of missionary 
leaders. 

Another element of importance is 
the fact that a large part of this in- 
crease in missionary forces has come 
from small sectarian groups rather than 


from established churches. A year ago 
there were more than 65 different sects 
in Japan. The missionaries of many of 
these sects are organized into an Evan- 
gelical Missionary Association and hold 
themselves apart from the older Fellow- 
ship of Christian Missionaries which has 
provided a spiritual bond among all 
Protestant missionaries in Japan 
throughout the years. Others of them 
work independently, with disregard and 
often in ignorance of the mission work 
being done by the church. It would 
not be fair to ignore the enthusiasm 
and evangelical zeal of many of these 
individuals and groups. It is certainly a 
great contribution which they make, as 
such sects have historically made, in 
calling attention to the ever-present 
danger that the church will stress in- 
stitutions and dogma at the expense of 
spiritual life and activity. But what 
will be the effect of their divisiveness 
in the face of the present struggle of 
the Japanese church and the need of 
Japanese youth for an ongoing pro- 
gram of nurture it is difficult to cal- 
culate. Japan is torn already by the 
presence of myriads of small religious 
and pseudo-religious sects. It is esti- 
mated that some 850 new sects have 
sprung up since the war, including faith- 
healers, soothsayers, and spiritualistic 
xroups. It is too bad that Christianity 
tends to add to the religious confusion 
by offering many more dissenting fac- 
tions, each with its own peculiar slant 
on the Christian faith, instead of giving 
comfort and assurance by a common 
agreement on the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ. 


A New Denomination 


A third factor of some importance 
in appraising the Christian church in 
Japan is the recent formation of two 
Presbyterian bodies. One of these is a 
new denomination called the Reformed 
Church in Japan. This denomination 
was established at the close of the war 
by a group of pastors in and around 
Kobe, and now includes about thirty 
churches. The Reformed church op- 
poses any general union of churches. 
It believes that a church needs a more 
rigidly defined doctrinal foundation 
than is possible in a united church like 
the Kyodan, and it urges the necessity 
of strictly conforming to the Reformed 
faith as set forth in the Westminster 
Confession and the Shorter Catechism. 

The composition of the Reformed 
church is not clear, and a report of it 
must be somewhat indefinite. Some of 
the churches in the denomination were 
originally established by the mission- 
aries of our church, and some of its 
pastors were identified with our church 
before the war, but not all of them. 
The leaders of the group were Japanese 
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pastors formerly associated with Chuo 
geminary, the seminary jointly owned 
and controlled by the missios of the 
presbyterian Church, U. S., and the 
presbyterian Church, U.S. A. At least 
one Of the pastors in the Reformed 
Church, presently employed as an evan- 
gelist by our Mission, was formerly a 
Methodist minister. Some of the Re- 
formed church groups are outside the 
territorial bounds of our Mission and 
bave no connection with our Mission. 
Some of the churches originally founded 
by our Mission have gone into the Re- 
formed church, but not all. Some for- 
mer Southern Presbyterian churches 
have remained in the Kyodan. Thus it 
cannot be said that the Reformed church 
in Japan represents the entire work 
of our denomination in Japan or is 
identical with it. 

The other Presbyterian body is the 
group of churches which recently with- 
drew from the Kyodan under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Onomura, of Sapporo. There 
are about thirty churches in this group 
also, largely of Presbyterian and Dutch 
Reformed background. About half of 
these churches are located in Hokkaido, 
the northernmost of the four major 
islands of Japan, where the leader of 
this group lives. The others are more 
scattered, several being in the Osaka- 
Kyoto-Kobe area. So far as I can dis- 
cover only one of these churches was 
formerly a Southern Presbyterian 
church. These churches have expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Kyodan largely 
on creedal grounds, and the latest in- 
formation I have is that they will return 
to the old NKK name and organization 
under which Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian and German and Dutch 
Reformed churches operated prior to 
the war. 

Opinions regarding these two groups, 
and in fact regarding the whole matter 
of church union, differ widely through- 
out Japan. What you hear depends on 
who your informer is. Some who want 
unity in the Japanese church find it hard 
to feel kindly toward these groups. 
Others are more willing to recognize the 
theological differences which exist and 
are prepared to concede that the Kyodan 
may have to play a somewhat smaller 
part in the life of the church in Japan 
than was first envisoned. One minis- 
ter who has been a leader in the Kyodan 
from the beginning compared it with the 
United church of Canada. The problems, 
he pointed out, are more numerous in 
Japan. In Canada the union concerned 
only three denominations, whereas in 
Japan, before the war, there were thirty- 
four. The major problem, therefore, 
is that of creed. The Disciples are op- 
posed to creed on principle, while the 
Congregational Church is content with a 
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far less rigid creed than that which will 
satisfy the Presbyterian groups. The 
problem is further complicated by the 
relationship of the Japanese church to 
missionaries and mission boards, which 
is a relationship that does not enter 
into the problem of the Church of Can- 
ada. 

Some think the answer to the prob- 
lem will be found in a federation of 
churches rather than in a_ united 
church. Or perhaps, as one leader put 
it, the Kyodan will become a smaller 
united church than was first contem- 
plated and will serve as an experiment 
in the ways of cooperation and as an 
example to churches in other lands. 

NEXT: The Work of Our Church in 
Japan. 


World Missions Meeting 





Personnel Items Are 
Reported from Board Meeting 


Board of World Missions actions re- 
ported at its recent meeting include: 

Appointments: Dr. and Mrs. William 
W. Becker, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Borchert to the Belgian Congo and 
Japan, respectively. 

Resignation of Nathaniel Heeth as 
assistant to the treasurer and his en- 
rollment at Columbia Seminary to study 
for the ministry. 

Resignation of William H. Benchoff 
(East Brazil) and his acceptance of 
the pastorate of the Bethpage church, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 

Transfer of Mrs. O. V. Armstrong, 


formerly of China, to Formosa. 

Approval of three Methodist medical 
missionaries who are to become asso- 
ciate members of the Presbyterian 
Korea Mission. 

The Board learned that representa- 
tives of the church’s three missions in 
Brazil had formed a coordinating com- 
mittee in an attempt to give a more 
concerted effort in the work there. A 
like committee is expected to be formed 
representing the Presbyterian, USA, 
missions of Brazil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Leslie Boyd re- 
cently sailed for Brussels, Belgium, 
where they will study before proceeding 
to the Belgian Congo. 

The Frank F. Bakers and daughter, 
Irene, of Brazil, are expected to arrive 
in New York Jan. 21 on their regular 
furlough. 

The J. M. Sydenstrickers, also of 
Brazil, will arrive on February 4 on 
furlough. 
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EDITORIAL 


Colleges and Corporations 


Church-related colleges are faced with 
private firms or govern- 





two choices: 


ment aid. So said a spokesman for 
Minnesota’s 14 church-related senior 
liberal arts colleges which recently 


formed an association for joint solici- 
tation. 

High prices and a drop in enrollment 
have put a pinch on the college budget. 
These schools, therefore, are “turning to 
corporations as an alternative to govern- 
ment aid.”” ‘‘We have opposed direct 
government aid at hand,’’ they 
say, “and we decided that we must turn 
to the corporations.” 

No one will deny that the right kind 
of funds contributed by the right kind 
of corporations would be highly de- 
sirable, but the gift horse ought to be 
looked in the mouth. Some gifts by 
some corporations, it seems to us, might 
be even worse than the despised govern- 
ment aid. Indeed, we know of some in- 
stitutions that, even for fear of the pos- 
sibility of losing the gifts or favor of 
some types of men of wealth, appear 
to lack now some of the freedom and 


every 


integrity which they profess to have. 
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The chains that are about to bind 
these church colleges to this hoped-for 
chariot ought to be looked over pretty 
carefully. In saving their lives, they 
don’t want to lose them to corporation- 
control any more than they want to lose 
them to government-control. 


Worship and Leadership 

Miss Orene MclIlwain, whose death is 
reported in these columns, will long be 
remembered in our church because of 
her two significant contributions: in the 
areas of worship and leadership. 

Whether her interest in these two 
fields came because of her native en- 
dowment or because of her observation 
of the great needs in the church, who 
can say? Anyway, her gifts were 
directed toward these two acute needs. 

There are countless persons in our 
church who have been led to an ex- 
perience of true worship because Miss 
MclIlwain taught them or taught some- 
one else who taught them. Some of 





these will never know about her, but 
they will be indebted to her just the 
same. 

And, after her experience as a direc- 
tor of religious education, she could not 
help seeing the constant and crucial 
need at the center of the church’s life 
for informed and trained leaders. No 
other factor, even the money factor, 
holds back more good causes than the 
lack of committed and trained leaders. 
So, for nearly 20 years, her service in 
the department of leadership education 
and in schools and classes in hundreds 
of churches and conferences made her 
talents count in raising the level of 
leadership in all areas of our attempted 
service. 


An Important Series 

We hope no reader is failing to fol- 
low Dr. Henderlite’s important series in 
the columns of this paper in an effort 
to understand the opportunity in Japan 
as fully as possible. 
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To Presbyterian Associates 


DEC. 16-23—TO PRESBYTERIAN ASSOCIATES, 1 North 6th St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Presbyterian Associates is chartered 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia as a non-profit corporation au- 
thorized to receive and administer gifts 
and bequests for benevolent, educational 
and religious purposes. It is definitely 
concerned with the progress and onward 
movement of the Presbyterian Church, 
US, and its more adequate service to 
our own day and generation, and it 
shares the purposes of The Presbyterian 


Outlook and other progressive en- 
deavors in the life of our growing 
church. 


Many people who contribute to Pres- 
byterian Associates ask that gift sub- 
scriptions to THE OUTLOOK be entered 
in the name of individuals or special 
groups around the world, particularly 
people who might not otherwise know 
about or receive the paper. Others are 


As one of the friends of The Presbyterian Outlook, I wish to aid in extend- 
ing the inspiration, vision and challenge of an alert forward movement through- 
Please count me as one of the ‘‘Presbyterian Associates.”’ En- 
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concerned for the distribution of pam- 
phlet or booklet material in interpreting 
vital issues before the church and 
urgent needs to be met. Many people 
make a contribution to this fund year 
by year and in so doing help greatly in 
advancing the Christian cause. 

The officers and directors of Presby- 
terian Associates are: Ernest Trice 
Thompson, John Newton Thomas, Henry 
M. Brimm, John H. Marion, Jr., Paul 
Tudor Jones, James S. Brown and 
Aubrey N. Brown. 

For those making wills, the form of 
bequest is: “I give, devise and bequeath 
to Presbyterian Associates, Incorpo- 
rated, with offices at Richmond, Va., the 
re i 

The form below may be used if de- 
sired, though contributions may also be 
sent without it. 


Richmond 19, Virginia 


Sending The Outlook to: 
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— Home Missionaries 
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No. 32 ma series on the Ten Commandments (IX-a) 


TRUTH BETWEEN MAN AND MAN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.—Exodus 20:16. 


RUTH, like all virtues, is social. 

Even small lies hurt people. Look- 

ing at the Ninth Commandment 
with Christian eyes, we can see it means 
more than it says. Far beyond its mere 
words, which prohibit only malicious 
lying about a neighbor, the full mean- 
ing, as our church understands it, is 
“the preserving and promoting of truth 
between man and man” (L. C., q. 144). 


The interest of the church is less in 
truth for its own sake than for the sake 
of persons who are helped by it and 
hurt by falsehood. Not that we be- 
lieve a lie “is all right if it does no 
harm’; for “between man and man” 
includes ‘‘between me and myself’’; and 
lying always hurts the liar, if no one 
else. We love truth because we love 
people; but it is doubtful whether we 
can truly love people if we do not love 
truth. 


Of course, even truthfulness can be 
overworked. There is such a thing as 
being 125% truthful, says a former 
Moderator of our church. He tells about 
a minister who was painfully particular 
about the truth. Once at a called meet- 
ing of presbytery, being asked to lead 
in the opening prayer, this minister 
asked God to ‘‘bless the proceedings 
of the hour, or hour and a half, or 
two hours, as the case may be.” On 
another occasion he was on the plat- 
form with a visiting brother, an urban 
and urbane D. D. who was distinguished 
for his successful work with men, and 
was about to make a speech on that 


subject. After he had been rather 
elaborately introduced, the Rev. Dr. 
125% was called on for a prayer. In 


the course of his petition he thanked the 
Lord ‘for this Thy servant, and the 
great work he has done—or is alleged 
to have done.’’ The reason those stories 
sound funny is that even conscientious 
Christians feel that such precision of 
statement is not always called for. We 
have the same feeling when someone 
comes up to tell us a short and un- 
important _ story, beginning, “Last 
Wednesday . . . no, let me see, that was 
the afternoon Cousin Hattie came over 

was it Thursday? No, I don’t 
think it was Thursday, it must have 
been Tuesday, either just before din- 
her or . Dear me, sister, what 
difference does it make? Probably none 
at all, and if not, let’s get on with the 
tale. There are times when dates and 
even hours are all-important, but there 
are other occasions when “‘once upon a 
time” is close enough. 
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RUTH, morally speaking, truth be- 
tween man and man, means 
truth-suitable-to-the-subject, all- 

the-truth-that’s-wanted, not necessarily 
truth-to-the-hair’s-breath. If the clerk 
says, “‘This is a foot rule,’’ don’t com- 
plain that a micrometric measurement 
would show that the ruler is .0001 inch 
overlong. If you say, “I walked in a 
straight line,’’ you mean, if you are 
truthful, that you walked as straight a 
line as you could, not a mathematically 
straight line. If you speak of a straight- 
edge, you mean as straight as possible, 
not absolutely straight, for no such edge 
can be made. If someone asks, “How 
old are you?” ‘Over 21” mey bea true 
enough answer for a voting booth, ‘35 
years, eight months,’”’ good enough for 
life insurance, ‘‘35 years, 8 months, 13 
days”’ true enough for the undertaker; 
but none of these answers is, or needs 
be, or even could be, the exact truth 
down to seconds. 

The intention of a statement may de- 
termine how true it is, for what is true 
for one purpose may be false (or not 
nearly true enough) for another pur- 
pose. Ask the police to describe a 
missing woman. They will teletype facts 
like these: Height, five feet 314 inches; 
eyes, light hazel; wart under the left 
eye; two left molars missing, nose 
slightly hooked and so on. But 
ask the man who misses her most, and 
he may answer, ‘“‘My love’s like a red, 
red rose ” The police-truth is 
not enough for the lover, and the lover’s 
truth will never identify the missing 
woman, but lover and police are both 
truthful in their different ways, for their 
different purposes. 

There may perhaps be occasions when 
truth is not wanted. If a child says, 
“Tell me a story,’”’ and you ask, ‘‘Really- 
truly or make-believe?’’ and the answer 
is ‘‘Make-believe,’’ then you are free 
to go on with Goldilocks or Donald 
Duck or any other classic whopper. 
Nothing like a lie is involved, because 
no deception is intended or practiced. 

A class in ethics was once disturbed 
over the question: Suppose I am leay- 
ing a party that was a flop, what can 
I say to the hostess? Must I tell her 
the brutal truth? A canvass of 
hostesses revealed an interesting fact. 
Most of them said in effect the same 
thing: ‘“‘For goodness’ sake, don’t tell 
me what the party was like. I know 
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when it was a flop and you don’t have 
to rub itin. Tell me something nice no 
matter what, and I’ll appreciate it, and 
I’ll know better than to believe you.” 


EVERTHELESS, untruth, even in- 
nocently meant, untruth which is 
no lie because not told with any 

intent to deceive, may easily become a 
harmful thing. The habit of truthful- 
ness, right up to the limit of one’s 
knowledge, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant habit a man can have. For one 
thing, being careless about truth makes 
for slipshod and lazy thinking. ‘‘About 
right” easily becomes the same as 
“right.” ‘Practically true’’ will come 
to seem like “‘true.’’ This can well be- 
come fatal. Whether it is a matter of 
diagnosing an illness, or making up a 
prescription, or quoting another person, 
or reporting one’s income, or ordering 
a set of screws, or teaching Christian 
doctrine, ‘‘about right’? may often be 
quite as bad, practically, as ‘‘all wrong.” 
The good habit of knowing (so far as 
possible) and speaking the exact truth, 
in one department of life, spreads over 
into the rest of life; and so does the 
bad habit of shaving the truth, or shad- 
ing it, or guessing at it. 

Too much make-believe, with chil- 
dren or with grown-up reading, can slip 
over into an unhealthy making of pri- 
vate worlds, an unwillingness to face 
facts if they are ugly or even dull. 
Even the pleasant custom of always 
saying something agreeable has its risks. 
For this very easily slips into the habit 
of placing politeness above truth. There 
is a nation noted for being the most 
polite in the world; it is not noted for 
being the most reliable. When it comes 
to a pinch, it is not the smiling mur- 
murers of soft conventionalities to 
whom we turn, but the people who, we 
know, have in times past told us the 
truth even when it hurts. 

Truth, the kind of truth we all want 
told to us, is between man and man, 
not between man and micrometer, not 
between man and Mr. Milquetoast. 
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even more surprised when we deliver 
to you at the same time your book of 
imprinted ThriftiChecks, ready for 
use——at no extra charge. 
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CHURCH NEWS 
37 Deaths Blamed 


On Poison Liquor 





Georgia News Letter 


“The worst public tragedy in Atlanta 
since the Wynecoff fire,’’ is the descrip- 
tion giveu the recent deaths of 
illness and permanent 


37 and 


injury to more 
than 300 people who drank bootleg 
ligaor brought into the city. Allegedly 


concocted on a North Georgia farm, the 
brew’s principal ingredient was methyl 
alcohol, a deadly 


poison. Detectives, 


describing the liquor’s potency, said that 
of five who sipped from a half-gallon 
jar, four died and one was permanently 
blinded. All but two or three of the 
victims were Negroes. An ex-convict 
has been charged with murder and de- 
scribed as the principal ‘‘manufacturer,” 
and several accomplices are being held 
on charges of involuntary manslaugh- 
ter. While the affair was still making 
the headlines, Decatur residents came 
out firmly against a proposal to turn 
the 42-acre Candler estate into the 
state’s first hospital for alcoholics. 


Many Representatives Join 
» Agnes Scott Inauguration 


Some 225 representatives of learned 





COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


A capacity enrollment for 1951 
Applications 
for 1952-53 


Write: 


President 


FLORA MACDONALD 


-52 
now being received 


MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON, 








OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares 
fares 


Stillman, so 
our work with the 
Negro people. 


Fag COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


e@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


e@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 








fessions. 


WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men 

Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive 
service in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Pro- 


For catalog and information write 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., President 








credited 
sities, 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, 


Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, 
sociation, 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. 
RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Presbyterian. Ac- 


by Association of American Univer- 


American Medical As- 
etc. Charges average $309 per se- 
Address 


Maryville, Tennessee 
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tion. 








CENTRE ZRADUATES HELP MAKE 


campuses 


CENTRE COLLEGE 7 KENTUCKY. Box 401-0, Danville, Kentucky 


HISTORY 


lly uccr edited Liberal Arts college founded 
Coordinate education. Two beautiful 
Joint classes Presbyterian affilia- 

Send now for fully illustrated booklet to 


Walter A. Groves, President 
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organizations, colleges and universities 
participated in the recent inauguration 
of Wallace M. Alston as president of 
Agnes Scott College. President Sarah 
Blanding, of Vassar, main speaker for 
the occasion, said that a liberal arts 
education is “a personal system of 
values and is, therefore, a basis for 
living, whatever the situation. This ap- 
pears to me to be the most practical 
kind of education possible.”” The John 
Bulow Campbell Science Hall, which 
cost $750,000 and is one of Georgia’s 
largest educational buildings, was dedi- 
cated during the inaugural program. 


Negro-White Teacher 
Salaries Are Equalized 

Proof that Atlanta has equalized 
salaries for Negro and white school 
teachers was seen in the recent dis- 
missal of an 8-year-old lawsuit by the 
U. §. District Court. The court de- 
clared that the plaintiff had failed to 
exhaust relief available from adminis- 
trative agencies before taking his claim 
to the federal court. At the same time 
this suit was being dismissed, Harris 
County voted 611-187 for a $300,000 
bond issue to erect five new buildings 
which will place Negro schools of the 


county on a par with those for white 
children. 


Methodist Women Study 
Writing for News Columns 
Presbyterian women might do well to 
follow the example of the Methodist 
women of the southeastern jurisdiction 
who recently held a two-day press 
seminar, with newspapermen and de- 
nominational publicity people explain- 
ing how to discover news values, how to 
write and present news for the press and 
how to help the church press. 


New Federal Law 
Hampers Gambling 

The new federal gambling tax law has 
all but put local gamblers out of busi- 
ness, say vice squad officers of Atlanta. 
“Big’’ gambling leaders as well as 
minor operators are expected to be ap- 
prehended. Chief gambling device in 
the city has been the littery with only 
a small amount of horse race betting. 
Detective I. A. Thomas reported to the 
Atlanta Journal that ‘‘a dozen or more” 
gambling set-ups had closed down by 
the end of the month, but that police 
efforts would be continued. 


Miscellany 

State welfare rolls dropped by 462 
persons during October. The reason: 
a new state law requires children who 
are financially able to contribute to 
the relief of needy parents. The 
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Decatur church came close to a tragedy 
when a hayride truck carrying members 
of a Pioneer Sunday school class was 
hit head-on by an automobile driving 
on the wrong side of the road. The 


driver of the accident car was killed 
and eight of the children and the driver 
of the truck were injured. A Boy Scout 
in the party gave valuable first aid. 

. A small crowd attending Refor- 
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Instead of one Christmas gift, how would 
you like to make a gift that will come every 
Christmas as long as the recipient lives? 


You can do just that through one of our An- 
nuity Gifts. You can purchase the annuity 
now, and present the certificate this Christ- 
mas, with a statement from us of the exact 
amount to be paid the recipient every 
Christmas as a fresh remembrance from 


you. 


Both you and the recipient will have the 
added satisfaction of sharing in the work 
of our church, since the amount invested 
in the annuity will go eventually into For- 


eign Missions. 


Your inquiry will bring full information 
about our Annuity Gift Plan by return mail, 
in time for you to utilize it this Christmas 
should you desire. Write today to: 





“To Foretgu Missions a Share’ 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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mation Day services in Atlanta pe- 
titioned President Truman to “reegp. 
sider his action in naming an ambag- 
sador to the Vatican church-state.” 


D. M. BROWN. 
Atlanta. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Dan T. Caldwell, Greensboro, N. (€,, 
is to become pastor of a church being 
organized at Wrightsville Beach, N. ¢. 
Dr. Caldwell has been serving the Synod 
of North Carolina as its executive in 
its higher education program. 

J. A. Boyd from Burlington, N. ¢, 
to Route 1, Abingdon, Va. 

Z. T. Piephoff, recently listed here as 
called to the Sandston, Va., church, has 
declined the call. 

Paul Newton Poling, Presbyterian, 
USA, secretary of Social Education and 
Action for the past five years, has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church, Salem, 
Ore., effective Feb. 1. 

Daily D. Young, until recently of Bed- 
ford, Va., has for his address, Route l, 
Thaxton, Va., where he serves the Cool 
Spring and other churches. 

Edward M. McCormick from Port 
Sulphur, La., to the Garden Street 
church (USA), 607 Mayes Place, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 

Donald C. Whiteside from Donna, 
Texas, to 5719 Sheridan Drive, El Paso, 
Texas (Logan Heights church). 

J. Lemuel’ Tittsworth, Jr., from 
LaGrange, Texas, to First church, Cle- 
burne, Texas. 

David V. Parsons 
Ark., to Burnet, Texas. 








from Dermott, 


INAUGURATION 

M. Earle Collins is to be inaugurated 
as president of Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Mo., Dec. 10, with the follow- 
ing speakers participating in the cere- 
monies: Ralph Cooper Hutchison 
(Lafayette president), Eugene Carson 
Blake (USA stated clerk), Edward R. 
Welles (Episcopal bishop), and three 
laymen: H. Roe Bartle, president of 
the trustees; E. Urner Goodman, execu- 
tive of United Church Men; and Lem 
T. Jones, chairman of United Church 
Men. 


DEATHS 

J. Livy Hood, 56, pastor of the Trout- 
man, N. C., A. R. P. church, was killed 
in an automobile accident Nov. 12 while 
returning from one of the Billy Graham 
services in Greensboro. His car struck 
a tractor-trailer in Statesville. Mrs. 
Hood suffered injuries which are not 
considered serious. 


MISSIONARIES 

Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, from Nagoya, 
Japan, to Accomac, Va., on short fur- 
lough, leaving Japan Nov. 29. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Promise Fulfilled in Christ 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 23, 1951 
Luke 1:46-55; 2:1-7. 


Our Christmas lesson, for the first 
time in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, centers around the song that Mary 
sang as she looked forward to the birth 
of him who was to be Israel’s promised 
Savior. 


I. The Annunciation, Luke 1:26-28 


Our first glimpse of Mary is of a 
young girl who lived in Nazareth, one 
of the numerous small villages of Gali- 
lee. She was engaged to the village 
carpenter, Joseph. Both of them were 
descendants of David, which meant very 
little to their contemporaries (there 
were many other descendants of David 
in Palestine), and both were very poor. 
Luke tells us (and his information could 
have come only from Mary herself) that 
one day an angel appeared and informed 
her that she would give birth to a son. 
This son, he said, ‘‘shall be great and 
shall be called the Son of the Most 
High; and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David.” 
Mary inquired how this could be, since 
she was not yet married. Whereupon 
the angel replied, ‘“‘The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee; 
wherefore also the holy thing which is 
begotten shall be called the Son of God.”’ 
The terms, ‘“‘Son of God’? and “Son of 
the Most High’? would not necessarily 
convey to Mary more than the idea that 
her son would be the long-awaited De- 
liverer or Messiah. She replied, ‘‘Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to thy word.” 

We observe in this story Mary’s 
maidenly fears, her natural wonder 
(when a son—John—was promised to 
Zacharias—1:18—-he expressed incre- 
dulity and asked for a sign; Mary only 
asked for an explanation), and her 
loyal submission. 


Il. The Magnificat, Luke 1:39-46 


After the angel had departed, Mary. 
overwhelmed with a tremendous secret, 
such as no woman’s heart before had 
ever known, went with haste into the 
hill country of Judea, to tell another 
woman. ‘“‘Her cousin, Elisabeth, was 
the wife of a country priest, and the 
angel said she also was in the purpose 
of the Almighty. Another man child 
was coming into the world to be the 
herald of Israel at the coming of the 
Messiah. So Mary came to the priest’s 
house in the hills of Hebron, and the 
two women met, and told their stories 
to each other, and went over the details 
Wonderingly again and again.”’ 

We are especially interested in the 
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song (called the Magnificat, from the 
opening words in the Latin version), 
that came welling from Mary’s heart as 
she and Elizabeth met. Many scholars 
hold, with Dr. A. E. Garvie, that the 
Magnificat is less likely to have been 
Mary’s spontaneous utterance than the 
Evangelists’s literary expression of what 
he believed to have been her emotions 
on the occasion. ‘It seems too elabo- 
rate a composition to be the spontaneous 
expression of Mary’s mind,’ he writes, 
“although it would be rash to affirm 
that one thoroughly familiar with the 
Old Testament, in a mood of such ex- 
altation would be incapable of such an 
utterance.’’ We should remember also 
that Mary had pondered over her ex- 
perience and had no doubt expressed the 
same sentiments privately to God be- 
fore she declared them publicly to Eliza- 
beth. 


The Magnificat itself is largely based 
on Hannah’s song (I. Samuel 2) but is 
full of other Scriptural allusions as well. 
“The glory of it,’’ declares Bishcp Gore, 
‘lies in its public spiritedness. After 
an expression of thankfulness for the 
unique favor shown to herself (47-49), 
Mary loses thought of herself in the 
wider thought of the fulfilment of the 
divine promise, long nourished through 
evil times in the heart of the humble 
poor (the humble folk who do God’s 
bidding, Zeph. 2:3), constantly made 
sport of by the proud, the princes, the 
rich, but now at last coming to its 
triumph in Israel.’’ 

Another writer summarizes the song 
as follows: 


“As God is magnified or glorified, 
whenever his grace is seen and acknowl- 
edged, so the singer dwells on the divine 
condescension in granting the Messiah 
to be born of the lowly Jewish maiden, 
thus rendering her name _ forever 
blessed, and forever proving the saving 
interest of God in his people (46-50). 
In verses 51-55 the Messianic hopes of 
the purest elements in Judaic society 
break into flame. Israel has lain 
crushed under the foreign despotism of 
Rome, but will be brought by the 
Messiah into the liberty of the kingdom 
of God. The proud, the rich, the princes 
are, according to the Jewish concep- 
tions, those who oppose themselves to 
God (why do you suppose this was the 
case?) The humble, the poor, the 
hungry are the objects of his compas- 
sion and righteous vindication. Hence 
redemption is envisaged as a drastic 
revolution, by which the mighty are de- 
throned, the rich dispossessed, and the 
proud humiliated.”’ 


The same writer adds that these 
words are not to be taken literally but 
spiritually. This is certainly the most 


common interpretation, but surely it is 
to miss Mary’s meaning and the vital 
significance of the song. Mary, and 
many other pious folk in Palestine, 
dreamed of a real revolution to be 
wrought by the Messiah. As Stanley 
Jones wrote in his Christ’s Alternative 
to Communism (Abingdon-Cokesbury): 


““Mary saw this coming Kingdom was 
to be revolutionary. It was to precipi- 
tate revolution in the sum total of 
Christian living. Everything in every 
realm of human living that would not 
fit into it was to be swept away. 


“First, there was to be the general 
revolution: ‘He hath scattered (the fu- 
ture seen as realized) the proud in the 
imagination of their heart.’” “The 
proud’”’ were the enemies of Israel, pri- 
marily the Romans; but evil persons 
among the Israelites are not excluded; 
particularly those who set themselves 
up above others, with an overweening 
estimate of their own means or merits, 
despising others, or it may be treating 
them with scorn or contempt. Moffatt 
translates, ‘‘He has scattered the proud 
with their purposes.” 


“Second, there was to be political 

revolution. ‘He hath put down princes 
(monarchs) from their thrones.’ If the 
rule of princes should cut across this 
new kingdom the rule would be termi- 
nated, and further, exterminated. . 
In the Kingdom of God, God is the sole 
ruler. And only as ‘princes’ fit into and 
embody that rule are their thrones 
permanent. 


“Third, there was to be social revo- 
lution: ‘He hath exalted them of low 
degree.’ This new kingdom was to be a 
kingdom of man as man. There would 
be a canceling of all privileges based on 
birth and property and social standing. 
It was to throw open the gates of life 
and opportunity to all. 


“Fourth, there was to be an economic 
revolution: ‘The hungry he hath filled 
with good things; and the rich he hath 
sent empty away.’ This proposal is 
astounding and far-reaching. ... Trans- 
lated into modern terms these verses 
would mean: Necessities should be pro- 
vided for all before luxuries are pro- 
vided for any. Economically, the first 
concern for this new kingdom is for the 
poor, not that they should be comforted 
by promises of future rewards to be con- 
tent now, but that poverty should be 
banished by providing for the good 
things God has provided for all.” 


George Bernard Shaw once said, 
“This song of Mary is the most revolu- 
tionary song that has ever been written 
in the history of Europe.’”’ If we miss 
this revolutionary hope we miss its true 
significance. It reflects the homes of 
thousands in Israel who looked for the 
Messiah’s coming; it reflects hopes still 
held a generation after Jesus’ death, 
when Luke included it in his story of 
Jesus who was crucified and raised 
again. 

And it reflects hopes that are still 
cherished, in one form or another, 
among the impoverished masses in many 
parts of the world. ‘‘Ross Valentine,’’ 
columnist of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, who is to be counted among the 
more conservative, in his political and 
economic thinking, reminded his readers 
recently of the basic warning of Gen- 
eral MacArthur in his address before 
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Congress, a warning which unfortu- 
nately, he indicated, has been forgotten 
“in the welter of words that have been 
dinned into our ears over the air and 
in the press since Korea.” 


‘Before one may objectively assess 
the situation now existing there,” the 
General told Congress, ‘‘we must com- 
prehend something of Asia’s past and 
the revolutionary changes which have 
marked her course up to the present. 
Long exploitation by the so-called co- 
lonial powers, with little opportunity to 
achieve any degree of social jusice, in- 
dividual dignity or a higher standard of 
life such as guided our own noble ad- 
ministration of the Philippines, the peo- 
ple of Asia found their opportunity in 
the war just past, to throw off the 
shackles of colonialism and now to see 
the dawn of new opportunity, a hereto- 
fore unfelt dignity, and the self-respect 
of political freedom. 


“Mustering half of the world’s popu- 
lation,’’ continued MacArthur, “and 
sixty per cent of its national resources, 
these people are rapidly consolidating a 
new force, both moral and material. ... 
Whether one adheres to the concept of 
colonization or not, this is the direction 
of Asian progress and it may not be 
stopped. 


“In this situation it becomes vital 
that our own country orient its policies 
in consonance with this basic evolution- 
ary condition rather than pursue a 
course blind to reality that the coloniai 
era is now past and the Asian people 
have the right to shape their own free 
destiny. What they seek now is friendly 
guidance, understanding and support, 
not imperious direction, the dignity of 
equality and not the shame of subjuga- 
tion. World ideologies play little 
part in Asian thinking and are little un- 
derstood.”’ 


There was a time when the distressed 
peoples of the world looked to the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ as their best hope. 
Now many of them have turned to Com- 
munism instead. Why is this the case? 
In part, because, as the first Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches de- 
clared, that “for many, Communism 
seems to stand for a vision of human 
equality and universal brotherhood, for 
which they were prepared by Christian 
influences.’’ It seems to offer a short- 
cut toward the realization of that ideal. 
As the recent Lambeth Conference (rep- 
resenting churches of the Anglican com- 
munion) declared: ‘Marxian Commu- 
nism is contrary to Christian faith and 
practice, but the headway made by Com- 
munism is in itself a judgment on 
church and society, for in many minés 
Communism has replaced the church as 
a challenger of oppression and poverty. 
The church’s best rebuttal is a fearless 
witness against political, social and eco- 
nomic injustice.’”” Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., Senator from Massachusetts, spoke 
recently along the same line: “‘The Rus- 
sians are not smart enough to have 
singlehandedly created the communists 
of Europe. Europe’s chronic ills, over- 
population, maldistribution of goods and 
wealth, the failure of the educated 
classes to provide leadership, the sel- 
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fishness of the wealthy, these are the 
facts which create communists. The 
Christian concept of the dignity of man 
is the strongest revolutionary force in 
the world.”’ 


In this day when the Communist revo- 
lution is set against the Christian revo- 
lution, it is well for us to consider the 
revolutionary hopes to which the birth 
of Christ gave rise, to recall that the 
Gospel is good news for this life as well 
as the life which is to come. Commu- 
nism will not fulfill the hopes which it 
has raised in men’s mind. Our hopes 
of a better world order are still set on 
Jesus. 


Ill. The Birth of the Savior 


“In those days,’’ writes Luke, ‘‘a de- 
cree went out from Caesar Augustus 
that all the world should be enrolled.” 
Who was Caesar Augustus? He was, 
as Hugh Stevenson Tigner once pointed 
out, Rome’s first undisputed dictator: 


“A thumbnail sketch of his career 
runs like this: Elected consul at the de- 
mand of his private army. Next, formed 
an alliance with his two chief rivals, 
Antony and Lepidus, the three of whoin 
had themselves formally appointed to 
rule for five years, their official com- 
mission being the reconstitution and 
restoration of the commonwealth. One 
of the triunivirate’s first acts of recon- 
stitution and restoration of the com- 
monwealth was the drawing up of a list 
of proscribed citizens and to cause the 
assassination of three hundred senators 
and two thousand knights. They con- 
fiseated the lands of various cities 
throughout Italy and divided those 
among the soldiers (today this is termed 
redistribution of the land). Within a 
few years Augustus purged the govern- 
ment. He got rid of the two other mem- 
bers of the triumvirate and became, to 
quote his own words, ‘the master of ali 
things,’ a euphemistic way of saying 
‘dictator.’ As fiihrer he restored the 
familiar republican form of government 
and made it an empty farce.”’ 


Almost half the population of the 
Roman Empire were slaves and were re- 
garded as property whom their masters 
could deal with as they pleased. The 
philosopher Seneca describes in one of 
his essays the ‘‘wooden racks and other 
instruments of torture, the dungeons 
and other jails, the fires built around 
imprisoned bodies in a pit, the hook 
dragging up the corpses, the many kinds 
cf chains, the varied punishments, the 
tearing of limbs, the branding of fore- 
heads.”’ Unwanted children (the de- 
cision was left to the father) were left 
in a field to die. ‘‘Gladiatorial shows 
were given at the public games and at 
the banquets of the rich. The com- 
batants were slaves, criminals or cap- 


tives. Exhibitors vied with each 
other in the numbers’ exposed to 
slaughter. . To witness the murder 


of men in cold blood grew monotonous. 
and the Romans always loved noveliy 
in their pleasures. Pompey introduced 
combats of with wild beasts. It 
gave more excitement to witness an un- 


men 


armed man, after his strength wag gy. 
hausted, torn to pieces by a lion or 
tiger.””, (Angus: The Environment of 
Early Christianity.) 

It mattered, this census taken when 
Quirinius was governor of Syria. 


“It mattered to Augustus, who was 
bent on exacting taxes from a subject 
people. It mattered to Herod, who, 
having all and more than he could do 
to maintain order in Judea was in need 
of Roman favor and support. It mat- 
tered to the people who gave their 
names, households and property quali- 
fications; to them it meant fresh exac. 
tions and another tightening of the belt. 
It mattered to the inn keeper in Bethle-. 
hem, who did an unprecedented business 
with the many people who came to ful- 
fill the requirements of the enrollment, 
And it mattered to Joseph and Mary, 
especially when they discovered that 
there was no room for them in the inp, 
But what supremely mattered was not 
this event about which so many people 
for one reason or another were so much 
concerned. What superemly mat- 
tered when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria was a birth that occurred ina 
stable. That event was destined to af- 
fect profoundly many millions of indi- 
vidual lives and to change the moral and 
spiritual climate of the world.”’ (Ernest 
Fremont Tittle in ‘“‘The Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke,”’ published by Harper and 
Brothers. ) 


Not many would have believed it, 
even if they had heard the angels’ songs, 
“To you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 
€3:312}. 


Phillips Brooks has caught the spirit 
of that first Christmas in his beloved 
hymn: 


O little town of Bethlehem, how still we 
see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep the 
silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth the ever- 
lasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years are 
met in thee tonight. 

For Christ is born of 

gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
their watch of wondering love. 

O liormiag stars together proclaim the 
holy birth; 

And praises sing to God the King, and 
peace to men on earth. 


Mary; and 


How silently, how silently, 

drous gift is given! 

So God imparts to human hearts the 
blessings of his heaven. 

No ear may hear his coming, but in this 
world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive him, still 
the dear Christ enters in. 


the won- 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, descend to 
us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, be born 
in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels the great 
glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, Our Lord 
Emmanuel. 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1951, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 





— 


Religion and Economics in Colleges 


GOD AND MAN AT YALE: The Superstitions of “Academic Freedom.” By 


wm. F. Buckley, Jr. 


This book purports to reveal a scan- 
dalous situation in the teaching of re- 
ligion and economics at Yale. It was 
released after an extensive advertising 
campaign by mail and in nationally cir- 
culated periodicals. It contains an in- 
troduction by John Chamberlain and 
was praised on the day of its release 
jn the syndicated column of George 
Sokolsky.* If this book had not been 
so widely publicized, it could be passed 
off as of little consequence. As it is, 
anyone who is concerned with the 
health of religious and economic teach- 
ing in our universities and colleges can 
hardly have failed to hear of it, and of 
the attacks it makes. For this reason, 
among others, it is fortunate that the 
book, when read, can hardly be con- 
vincing even to those predisposed to 
agree with it. 

This is unfortunate, for Mr. Buckley 
has started out, in the chapter, ‘‘Re- 
ligion at Yale,’”’ by asking some, at least, 
of the right questions. Even if—for 
purposes of this review—we leave aside 
the case made against the present eco- 
nomics teachers and texts at Yale, the 
consideration of the teaching of re- 
ligious subject-matter is bound to at- 
tract the attention of those who feel 
that the place of religion has been 
slighted in our schools, even on the 
basis of the traditional ‘‘liberal’’ defi- 
nition of the function of the university. 
Mr. Buckley has pointed out the inade- 
quate provisions made—at least until 
recently—-for the study of religious sub- 
jects in the undergraduate curriculum 
and the, at times, cavalier attitude on 
the part of university authorities toward 
Yale’s Christian inheritance and tra- 
ditions. Beyond this, however, Mr. 
Buckley’s attack runs out into a num- 
ber of personal observations and evalu- 
ations—some of them patently unfair— 
and into quotations from other books 
on the subject already well known. 
Constructively, he has nothing to offer; 
and the impression grows that the sec- 
tion on “Religion at Yale” is included 
primarily to win readers for the section 


*Mr. Chamberlain, in the introduc- 
tion, is, by the way, curiously non- 


committal about his judgment of the 
specific case-study in the book: 
“Whether Mr. Buckley overstates his 
specific argument is not for me to say 
‘ the case Mr. Buckley makes 
against Yale’s economics department is 
devastating on its face.” (Pg. ix, italics 
the reviewer’s.) Yet the book is pri- 
Marily and intentionally an attack on 
the treatment of religion and economics 
at Yale and only indirectly a commen- 
tary on conditions elsewhere, where the 
situation condemned by the author may 
be more “‘drastically amiss’ (as the au- 
thor states on page xv). 
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Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 


240 pp., $3.50. 


in which the author is obviously more 
interested, the section on the teaching of 
economics. 

This impression is reinforced by the 
author’s care to conceal—or at least not 
to reveal—the fact that he is a Roman 
Catholic and that much of his argument 
throughout is based on Roman pre- 
suppositions. To mention this may be 
what Mr. Sokolsky expected when he 
wrote that ‘‘the charge will undoubtedly 
be made that Buckley is a religious 
bigot.”’ It is nevertheless curious that 
one who is a Roman Catholic—though 
only readers acquainted with details of 
the author’s life could know this— 
should take his definitions from the 
World Council of Churches, the Fed- 
eral Council, Reinhold Niebuhr, et al., 
especially when his general position 
rests so heavily on Roman conceptions 
of freedom and authority. If this were 
done in the interest of fairness, it would 
be, perhaps, laudable; the impression 


CATHOLICS DISOWN HIM TOO! 

Under headlines saying, ‘‘Buck- 
ley’s Social Philosophy Not That of 
Catholic Church,” a Roman Catholic 
feature service in Catholic weekly 
papers disowns the writer of the con- 
troversial book reviewed on this page, 
saying: ‘ ‘Honest’ or not, his analysis 
is based on the philosophy of the 
19th-century economic liberalism, ex- 
plicitly rejected by the (Roman) 
Church and clearly identified in the 
social encyclicais is as one of the 
principal causes contributing to the 
development of modern socialism... 
‘In a word,’ says a recent editorial in 
America, ‘Mr. Buckley’s own social 
philosophy is almost as obnoxious to 
a well-instructed Catholic as the as- 
saults on religion he rightly con- 
demns.’ ”’ 


given, however, is that it was done for 
the sake of camouflaging the author’s 
convictions and of confusing the reader. 

The major portion of the book is 
given over to an attack on the teaching 
at Yale of what Mr. Buckley calls ‘‘col- 
lectivism.’’ ‘‘Collectivism”’ is never de- 
fined; and, on the reviewer’s under- 
standing of the use of the term here, no 
major leader of either of our principal 
political parties is not a ‘“‘collectivist.’’ 
The case against this kind of ‘‘collectiv- 
ism’”’ is bolstered by quotations from 
textbooks, taken out of context and 
often used obviously in a misleading 
way. An appendix lists other colleges 
also using the textbooks under attack, 


apparently with the intention of cast- 
ing doubt on their economic orthodoxy 
as well; this list includes such doubtful 
institutions as the Catholic University of 
America, and Davidson and Westminster 
colleges. 

The conclusion to which Mr. Buckley 
comes is that it is the responsibility and 
right of the alumni to determine and to 
enforce the religious and economic 
orthodoxy of the university. This remedy 
is not likely to commend itself widely, 
especially in the extreme form advo- 
cated here; Mr. Buckley himself notes 
that ‘“‘such able and learned bewailers 
of the state of religion in the college 
scene as Herbert (sic) Lowry, Merri- 
mon Cuniggim, and Sir Walter Moberly 

. believe action of the sort I advo- 
cate to be ‘spurious remedies toward a 
spurious unity.’”’ (Page 197.) 

This book is a distinct disappointment 
to those seriously concerned with the 
problems to which Mr. Buckley ad- 
dresses himself, and it is misleading 
to those who do not know the situation 
he describes. It could have been a dan- 
gerous book if it had been better written 
and more convincingly documented. As 
it is, it will have served its only useful 
function if it drives its readers to such 
books as Lowry’s The Mind’s Adventure 
and if its reception persuades the pub- 
lisher to be more critical and more 
scrupulous in the books he produces in 
the future. 


EDGAR C. RECKARD, Jr. 
Fulton, Mo. 
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For One Church: 


Tolerance 


THE ONE CHURCH—IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville. 155 pp. 
$2.00. 

In this book one of our most eminent 
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scholars, himself a Methodist, discusses 
frankly the questions on which the great 
Protestant churches are divided, in the 
light of the New Testament. Delivered 
as popular lectures in Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Texas, they can 
with profit—and interest—by 
laymen as well as by ministers in- 
terested in understanding or reconcil- 
ing the differences between Baptists and 
non-Baptists, Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians and the like. With the reviewer, 
the author believes that more than one 
mode of baptism was practiced in New 
Testament times, as it certainly 
shortly thereafter. In general, he be- 
that the ecumenical church of 
the future must be tolerant of differ- 
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